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FIRELIGHT FANCIES. 


THE winter spirits are abroad once more, holding 
their revels mid earth and sky. No one ever sees 
them, but they are very active notwithstanding, 
and know everything that is going on in their 
own particular sphere. They are very curious 
too. Shall I tell you what they find out? They 
look into an old house and see the dancing fire- 
light throwing grotesque shadows on the walls, 
lighting up with ruddy gleam the old pictures and 
dim corners of a pleasant parlour, where, from 
quaintly carved brackets, shine out dainty bits of 
ancient china, pure white eggshell, tinted with a 
scroll of delicate-hued leaves and flowers; clear 
bright-blue cups and sugar-bowls, with brilliant 
winged butterflies poised jauntily on the edge, 
peeping into the interior ; and tall crimson vases 
of Bohemian cut glass. The bright flames cast 
cheerful rays out into the dull, wet, cold street, 
through the crimson curtains and softly falling 
lace ; and wanderers catch the warm radiance, and 
feel happier for the glimpse into the cosy nest. 

The winter spirits like to see people, when, 
unseen, they sit in the gloaming and think over 
the scenes of their past life, as they crowd on 
the memory. They know it is good for them to 
have just one hour’s rest in the firelight from 
the ‘burden and heat of the day,’ to think of 
those that have been ‘loved and lost,’ of the work 
done or left undone. If they are young and 
hopeful, the twilight visions are as bright as the 
dancing flames, and as full of pictures of a happy 
future. If they are middle-aged, and weary of 
the day’s work and worry, how grateful are the 
sensations with which the twilight is welcomed ; 
and the aching eyes are closed in thankfulness for 
peace and quiet, when resting before the warm 
hearth on the soft couch, or in the comfortable 
easy-chair. 

The aged grandam drops her knitting and nods 
in the warm corner, and perchance dreams of the 
golden days of bygone youth, and of the eternal 
youth that seems now not far off. 


he The spirits see the troops of little ones, tripping 


with eager feet down the stairs to the parlour, for 
their one ‘children’s hour,’ that Longfellow has 
immortalised in his charming poem. How chil- 
dren love the firelight ! How happily they sprawl 
on rugs or sit on stools at your feet, and watch the 
flickering flames, as some oft-told tale is related of 
giant and dwarf, fairy godmother, or the wonder- 
ful adventures of Alice through the looking-glass. 
Now the laughing trots will cling to your hands 
and beg for ‘Another story—just one, please.’ Do 
they ever tire of hearing about, Once upon a time, 
when all the people lived in tents?—of the long 
journey across the desert on the backs of camels ?— 
of the wanderings beside the Nile with the turbaned, 
white-garmented Arabs?—of the rests under the 
palms, and the welcome springs of water? How 
the eager fingers stretch out for the rough pencil 
illustrations that are made by ‘father’ in the fire- 
light on tiny scraps of paper, that are treasured 
afterwards for days ; and do they ever hear the 
end of that favourite story? Do not the waving 
white garments get mixed up with the camels, and 
sleepy little lips murmur a protest about being 
tucked snugly into bed ? 

What can be more delightful than to sit in the 
ruddy gleam of the firelight with an old familiar 
friend, and talk of all that has happened to each 
other, during, perhaps, years of absence and 
silence ! 

To speak of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had thought and said ; 
Of what had been or might have been, 

And who was changed and who was dead. 

The winter spirits love to listen to tales, well- 
ing up from the recesses of the memory, of scenes 
that have been long forgotten—of summer trips 
taken into the heart of the country, amidst the 
gray old hills, and woods, and trout streams of 
early youth—of wanderings in quaint old German 
towns, and the dim cool cathedrals of the sunny 
Rhineland ; and the vine-clad hills and slopes of 
fair Italy, where myrtle and orange trees perfume 
the air with their loads of balmy sweetness— 
where, day after day, the blood-red sun sinks into 
the deep blue seas, or rises over the purple hills in 
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clear, unvarying brightness—of the more northern 
land of the Midnight sun, where dawn and twilight 
meet in a close embrace without the darkness of 
night between—of Welsh valleys and mountain 
maids—of purple moors and Highland homes. 

At the sound of music, the winter spirits pee 
into the hall, and see blithe young maidens, an 
hear the trip of dancing feet in a gay reel or 
dreamy waltz. They see ‘eyes look love to 
laughing eyes again’ in the crack and sparkle of 
the huge wood-fire, as it goes roaring and flaring 
with mirth up the wide chimney, lighting up 
the heavily carved roof, the bright winsome faces 
of the girls, the stalwart figures of the scarlet- 
clad men, and the flitting forms of fair-haired 
children as they play at ‘Hide-and-seek’ in the 
dim recesses of the hall, amongst the high-backed 
chairs and ‘cramp-corners.’ 

Then the winter spirits take a flyiag leap to 
the cottage homes in the village, and see the 
firelight gleaming through the little uncurtained 
windows—the homely supper-table spread, and 
the rough-handed labourer with his child on his 
knee, while the wife serves the simple meal. 

During the long night-watches in the soldiers’ 
camp, the winter spirits flit round the huge fires 
and see the ruddy light glow through the chill 
night-mists, warming the hearts of the watchful 
sentinels as they pace the weary rounds ; or when, 
later on, boiling their camp-kettles over the blaz- 
ing logs with faces turned to the ‘fitful firelight,’ 
the spirits hear the talk of home and friends, 
of sweethearts and wives, of mothers and children, 
many of whom will never be seen again; and 
of the brave comrades who have perished by their 
sides, 

On the wings of the wind the winter spirits 
through the air and peer into the ‘Tramps’ 

itchen,’ where the big roaring fires are kept up 
long into the night—where, in bad weather, these 
homeless souls can dry their soaking garments, 
and feel the genial heat of the glowing coals 

rmeate their weary, aching limbs, while the 
eaping, flickering flames cheer their saddened 
hearts and sorrowful lives, 

The winter spirits wonder why so man 
dwellers in houses love to shut up every blind, 
or bar every window with heavy shutters, during 
the long dark nights of cold black frost and 
blinding sleet. ‘How far that little candle 
throws its beams! So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world,’ says that ‘wise young judge’ 
the gentle-hearted Portia. 

When sitting in our pleasant warm rooms, 
listlessly watching the leaping flames, and hearing 
the north-easterly winds make wild ‘keenings’ 
round the house, or hollow murmurings in the 
bare branches of the leafless trees, filling the 
mind with weird suggestions and dreamy fancies, 
when our loved ones are all safe under our snug 
roof-tree—let us not forget. the homeless wanderer 
or the weary traveller in the wild wintry weather 
—let us leave open the heavy shutters, so that 
the warm, inspiring rays of the firelight may 
shine through the curtains and blinds, and help 
those forced to be abroad in the wind and storm 
to find “their way over wide moors or in dark 
lanes. * The: eerie cries of owls and night-birds 
lose their strangeness when any sort of light is 
near us; and the rushing blasts that drive the 


lose half their gloomy darkness and piercing cold 
when the glowing light from the flickering fires 
is seen in the distance. It tells of human fellow- 
ship not far off, and human help also, if need be, 
to those that are in the outside darkness of the 
stormy night. 


Oh, leave a lamp in the window 
To light the gloomy moor, 

When clouds and sky are dark o’erhead, 
And ‘stormy tempests’ roar. 


Oh, leave a light in the window, 
In the dark of a wintry night, 
And show to the houseless wanderer 
A welcome warm and bright. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIX.—AGAIN: JACOB'S LADDER. 


To Richard Cable, broken and softened, the 
arrival of Bishop Sellwood was welcome. The 
bishop was staying at the parsonage, and had 
walked up to Red Windows to see Cable. When 
Richard arrived at his gate, he saw the bishop in 
the garden talking to the girls and Mrs Cable, his 
kind face beaming with pleasure. He came for- 
ward at once to meet Richard, and seeing that 
something had affected Richard, asked to have 
a talk with him in the garden-house, instead 
of going indoors, Then Richard told him frankly 
all his story, laying most stress on his trouble 
about Mary, and his fear that he had broken her 
heart and turned away her affection from him. 

‘For the matter of that,’ said the bishop, ‘do 
not be downcast. The girl is little over seven- 
teen, and though she feels acutely at that age, 
the feeling is transitory ; and before the year is 
out she will have recovered. It will all turn 
out for the best. Troubles come on us all, and 
deepen, where without them there might be 
shallowness.—And now—about Josephine ? 

Then Richard Cable was silent for a few 
minutes, looking out of the door of his summer- 
house; but presently he drew a long sigh and 
said: ‘My lord, will you and Mrs Sellwood be 
with us to-morrow evening ?’ 

‘I will answer for her and for myself.’ Then, 
seeing that Cable did not desire further to pursue 
the subject, the bishop said: ‘By the way, Mr 
Cornellis has played us a nasty trick. e gat 
introduced somehow to Mrs Sellwood’s sister, 
Miss Otterbourne, quite an old lady, and married 
her. She was pretty nearly twenty years his 
senior, and she did not survive her marriage 
long. My boy was to have been her heir; but 
she had the disposal of her property, and she 
has left it all to Cornellis, so my son is left out 
in the cold. It is of course a bitter dlenpaaint: 
ment to us all, to my wife especially; but—it 
is all for the best. I hate reckoning on dead folk’s 
shoes ; it always leads to disappointment ; and in 
this case I really believe it likely to do good, 
for Captain Sellwood has been somewhat inert, 
as he had this Bewdley estate to fall back on. 
Now, he is thrown on his own resources, and 
roused to action. Cable—do you remember once 
how he went over the palings like a greyhound ? 


When roused, he is energetic, but only when 


heavy masses of clouds along in shapeless heaps, 
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roused. This failure of his hopes has woke him 
up, and he has returned to India, and I believe 
will distinguish himself there, for he has famous 
abilities, which only need calling forth,’ Then he 
stood up. ‘All right, my friend. Mrs Sellwood 
and I will be with you to-morrow evening, honour 
bright. Wring my neck, if I forget it!’ 

All next day the Cable girls were busy with the 
house, decorating it. Their father, full of excite- 
ment, urged them on. The bishop was coming to 
spend the evening with them, pes so ‘WELCOME’ 
must be written up in letters of green leaves and 
flowers in the hall, Pots of red pelargoniums 
and variegated geraniums must be set about to 
decorate the entrance. A good nate must be 
a and plenty of lights set ready. 

‘Let us have all the lamps and candles that 
can be spared set round the entrance hall,’ said 
Richard ; ‘and then, with the flowers and the 
green leaves, it will look bright and welcoming. 
And—girls, mind you all put on your white con- 
firmation dresses. You are to be confirmed to- 
morrow; but you must wear them also this 
evening.’ 

‘Bessie is not here.’ 

‘Bessie will be here.—Mother, mind that her 
white dress be laid out for her ready, and also 
that other white dress of satin you spoke to me 
about.’ 

‘When will Bessie be here?’ 

‘TI cannot say.—Do you hear what a storm is 
raging? Mr Joshua Corye is going to drive her 
over, and you do not suppose that he will bring 
her till the worst of the weather is past. If 
she arrives in the afternoon, it will be well.’ 

The afternoon passed, and she did not arrive. 
Towards nightfall, a boy arrived on a moor-pony, 
without saddle, with a message. ‘Please—Mr 
Joshua was thrown out of the tax-cart, and took 
up insensible. He’s better, and eating and drink- 
ing hearty-like now.’ 

‘Well—and is there no further message ?’ 

The boy looked stupid. ‘Can’t mind what it 
was,’ he said. ‘I lost my cap; I couldn’t hold the 
pony in.’ He was capless, with his hair flying 
as shaggy as the mane of the pony. The rest of 
the message had been blown away with his 


cap. 

Then Richard Cable, impatient, but hardly 
uneasy, went to his stable and harnessed his cob 
into a trap he had, and just as he was about to 
start, the bishop came up. After a hasty explana- 
tion, Dr Sellwood said : ‘Give me a hand, Cable ; 
I will come with you; I want to tell you of a 
plan my wife and Fim formed,’ 

Cable helped the bishop in. ‘There will be 
room for all,’ he said, and whipped the horse. 

‘I want you to let Mrs Sellwood carry Mary 
off,” said the bishop. ‘She is a dear sweet girl ; 
and just now is better away from St Kerian. I 
hinted something of the sort to her, and a twinkle 
came into her face. There is nothing like change 
of scene and association for curing a heartache. 
Bless me! Cable, troubles are like stiles—made 
to be got over. She shall spend a month or six 
weeks with us; and you will see, when we send 
her home to you, she will have freshened up like 
roses after rain.’ The same kind considerate 
man as bishop as he had been as rector. 

‘You are very kind,’ said Cable, readily touched 
. in his present mood—‘every one, indeed, is kind ; 


I alone seem the one who has been hard and 
harsh,’ 

Richard Cable drove by the road, because he 
could spin along it at a fast trot; and over the 
moor, with night closing in and with a f 
gathering, he would not venture. By the time he 
reached the Magpie, night had set in; but the 
effects of the storm were dispersing, the mists 
were clearing, and the sky shining, with its 
stars. 

‘Well,’ said Cable, drawing up at the Magpie 
door, ‘where are they ?’ 

‘What?’ asked Corye, coming out. ‘Are they 
not with you?’ 

Then only did Cable learn the whole story of 
the accident. Joshua was better; he was put to 
bed, but vowed he would be up and take a ride 
next day. 

‘He’s got such a constitution!’ explained his 
father. *He’s been brought up on Magpie ale.’ 

‘But—where are Bessie and the other one?’ 

‘That is more than I can tell. They sent 
Zackie Martin the shepherd after my Joshua, and 
walked on themselves towards St Kerian.’ 

‘But they have not arrived.’ 

‘Bless you! they are there by this time. Did 
you not pass them? Which way did you come?’ 

‘By the road.’ 

‘Well, that accounts for your missing them. 
They went the short way over the moor,’ 

‘But Bessie could not walk so far.—Where did 
the accident take place ?’ 

‘This side of the Long Man. Zackie told them 
the way and how to reach his hut, where there 
was a fire; but, I reckon, they tired of waiting, 
and went on.’ 

‘They have not arrived. Bessie could not walk 
so far,’ 

‘Go home over the moor; you’ll find them at 
Red Windows, sure as boys go to stables.—It’s a. 
mercy my Joshua wasn’t more hurt. He was 
quite stupid for an hour.’ 

Nothing more was to be got out of the inn- 
keeper. Cable became seriously alarmed. He 
asked for a light for his lamps, and started over 
Carnvean Down. He knew the way; he had 
ridden it and driven it scores of times. He was 
silent now, and the bishop respected his anxiety. 
Trails of fog still drifted over the high moorland, 
but they were speedily passed through; they were 
lifting in the cold night-air. Occasionally, Cable 
shouted, but received no answer. 

‘There is the Long Man,’ he said, pointing 
with his whip to the stone, that rose about six- 
teen feet above the turf. ‘If they are wander- 
ing anywhere about, they will see the lamps; 
we must not go too fast.’ Nevertheless, ever 
and anon Richard urged on the horse. He was 
nervous ; he did not know what to think, whether 
they were lost on the down or had pressed on. 
‘You see,’ he said, ‘Bessie could not go fast. 
She—that other—must tarry for her; so we may 
find them at home. I should have wished to have 
been there to meet them.’ 

They were an hour crossing the moor. As the 
came to the descent—‘Look!’ said Richard. 
‘Before I started, I told them to light a candle 
in every window up-stairs. One, two, three, four, 
five, six—seven lights.’ 

‘Yes, I see; quite an illuminaéiémy said Dr 
Sell wood. 
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‘And I told them to have a blaze of lamps 
and candles in the hall, that when they came 
in out of the dark, it would be to welcome 
light and warmth. Please God they are safe !’ 

‘Amen !’ responded the bishop. 

When they came to the gate, which was open, 
Cable fastened his horse to it. ‘I will not take 
him out till I know they have arrived,’ he said, 
and walked on over the gravel path to the foot of 
the flight of stone steps that led to the front door. 
Then, all at once, he, going before the bishop, 
uttered a cry, and stood still. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Dr Sellwood, 
pressing forward. 

They saw in the dark a black heap at the foot 
of the 

‘It is they—it is they! They are dead!’ cried 
Richard, quite unmanned and beside himself. 

Then the bishop ran back to the tax-cart and 
removed one of the lanterns, and came with it 
hastily to where the heap lay. Cable was as one 
frozen to the ground, unable to act through over- 
whelming terror and sorrow. The bishop knelt, 
and drew back a thick shawl; then the light of 
the lamp fell on the face of a child, and the child 
moved, uttered a moan, opened its eyes, and turned 
them away again. 

‘It is Bessie !’ groaned Cable. 

‘She is alive,’ said the bishop. He gently dis- 
engaged her from the arms of Josephine, and for 
a moment laid her on the ground; then he felt 
the pulse and looked at Josephine. Then he 
took up Bessie again, and said in a low, shaking 
voice : ‘Cable—I will carry the child in. She is 
in no immediate danger. It is other with Jose- 

hine—your wife. 1 must get your mother to 
ites her a cordial at once. There is hardly any 
pulse, scarcely breath left. She is sinking from 
over-exhaustion ; and I do not know whether she 
will live or not. You stay by her; you alone 
can save her. The soul is fluttering on her lips 
to depart; try to stay it.—I will send for a doctor; 
but her fate will be settled one way or the other 
before he comes.’ He had set the carriage lantern 
against the first step, the end, unperceived by him, 
was on the shawl, and as he lifted Bessie, he drew 
the shaw] away and upset the lantern, which was 
extinguished. Holding the little crippled girl 
in his arms, he ascended the flight of steps and 
struck at the front door, that flew open ; and he 
was dazzled with the blaze of many lights and the 
sight of the young girls standing there all in 
white. ‘My fo he said, ‘I have Bessie ; she 
is safe. Your father is below ; he wants light.— 
Quick! Go to him, and—and kiss your mother’ 
Then he pushed pot them with his burden, 
calling for Mrs Cable. 

Below, in the darkness, at the foot of the flight 
of stone 2 that led up to the house, was 
Richard Cable, half-kneeling, half-sitting, staying 
up Josephine in his arms, holding her to his heart, 
trembling, sobbing, crying out of the depths of 
his heart to God to help him. Then, in choking 
voice, with a struggle to force the tones, as he 
held the hardly conscious form in his arms, he 
began to sing the melody—not the words, which 
he did not know, but the air of the mermaid’s 
song, swaying her to the cadence of the tune, 
as if she were a babe he was hushing to 
sleep. Was he lulling her to her eternal sleep? 
Was she dying in his arms! And a 


thus sang and swayed her, down the stairs from 
the brilliantly illumined hall came the six girls, 
all in white, and each carried a light—Mary 
first, then Effie, then Jane, Martha next, and 
Lettice, lastly Susie. In their haste to obey the 
bishop and to assist their father, each had caught 
up a light; and so, each carrying a light, in the 
still air, under the stars of night, the six girls in 
white came down the steps to where their father 
held the exhausted Josephine. They came round 
her, each holding her light. Josephine opened 
her eyes feebly, scarce conscious that she saw 
aught ; then Mary stepped timidly up to her and 
kissed her, and tn on; then Effie, and she 
went by ; and Jane kissed her, stooping, and hold- 
ing her light; and Martha next; and after her, 
Lettice ; and last of all, little Susie. 

Then Josephine’s eyes opened wide; the soft 
warm kisses of the children and the light roused 
her failing spirit, and the open eyes looked, no 
longer with the glaze of death on them, but with 
a far-away, searching, earnest longing—upwards, 
ee the dark sky, set with ten thousand points of 
light. 

‘Josephine !’ said Richard Cable—‘ Josephine !’ 
It was the first—the only time he had uttered her 
name since they parted on the night that he 
sought her at Brentwood Hall. 

She did not answer—she had not strength to 
answer; but a slight movement was visible on 
her lips; and as the children stood with the 
circle of light round her, and Cable looked down 
into her white upturned face, he saw water rise 
in the eyes that had been dry, and brim them, 
and run over the long lower lashes, but—they 
never fell, for he stooped and received them on 
his lips. 

Then the bishop appeared with something Mrs 
Cable had given him for Josephine to take whilst 
she attended to little Bessie. ‘She may be carried 
in now,’ said Dr Sellwood. ‘Richard has brought 
her back from the brink of the grave.’ 


CHAPTER LX.—TWICE MARRIED. 


‘And now, sir—I mean, my lord—I shall ven- 
ture to ask you to marry me again,’ said Richard 
Cable to the bishop, the evening after the con- 
firmation. 

‘Good gracious, Calle!’ Dr Sellwood started. 

‘Well,’ said Cable in his leisurely, resolute way, 
‘now that Josephine is recovering, I should like 
to be married again.’ 

‘Married again!’ 
became mottled. 

‘Well, my lord,’ said Cable, ‘you see—before, 
it was Josephine married me; and now, 1 want 
to marry her.’ 

‘But you are married. It can’t be done.’ 

‘Why not? It is not bigamy, is it, to be 
married twice to the same woman?’ 

‘ Bigamy—good gracious !—it looks something 
like it ; and etymologically’—— 

‘I beg your pardon, sir—I mean, my lord—I 
do not understand,’ 

‘According to the derivation of the word, it 
does make it a case of bigamy,’ 

‘ But I cannot be punished for it—can 14! 

‘No; hardly that,’ 

‘Or you for marrying me again?’ 

hardly.’ 


Dr Sellwood’s rosy face 
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‘Then, bigamy or no bigamy, I wish to be 
remarried.—You see, it will be good several ways. 
Folks at St Kerian never knew that Josephine 
was my wife; and they would ask questions and 
talk, and want to worry out all our past troubles 
and differences, if I were simply to declare we 
had been married, but separated. Whereas, if we 
get married here, in the church, publicly, no 
one will think to ask any questions, and there 
will be no nose-poking into the past, to cause 
Josephine and me annoyance.’ 

‘There is something in this—I will turn it 
over in my head. Of course, the registers could 
not be used, but the ceremony.—Il will write 
and ask my lawyer.—How is little Bessie ?’ 

‘Failing, said Cable. ‘I am about, I suppose, 
now to build up anew my domestic life, and I 
have laid the foundation in my first-born, and 
shall set up the gates in my youngest.’ 

‘As for Mary,’ said the bishop confidently— 
‘no such thing. She’ll get over this matter 
much more speedily than you imagine, and not 
a bit of her aa to you will be lost. Take my 
word for it, all will come right in the end. You 
are going to lend her to us for six weeks.’ 

‘Why!’ exclaimed Richard; ‘good gracious 
me! it must be for another reason.’ 

‘What must be ?’ 

My bigamy.’ 

‘Why? What is the second reason ?’ 

‘All is prepared for it—to the bridesmaids’ 
dresses, y daughters have their confirmation 
garments, and Josephine her white satin wedding 
gown, laid out up-stairs all ready.’ 

* * * 


Two years have passed. Richard Cable is the 
Richard Cable of old in gentleness, tenderness ; 
all the sullenness and bitterness have passed 
away completely. But he is not the Richard 
Cable of old altogether, for there is a refinement 
of manner about him which he lacked when our 
story began and we first encountered him. But 
Josephine is very much altered from the Jose- 

hine with whom we made acquaintance on the 
Fightship, now full of love and forbearance, and 
that ineffable sweetness and charm which only 
self-conquest and suffering can give. 

‘Richard, said she one morning at breakfast, 
‘what is to be done ?—~Now that my poor father 
is dead, Bewdley comes to me. I am continu- 
oy coming in for estates to which I have no 
right. 

"Do you remember how the bishop told us we 
were to cease knocking our heads together about 
Hanford? Now we have that, we do not want 
more.’ 

‘No; I have no right te Bewdley. I shall 
make it over to Captain Sellwood, just as I made 
over Hanford to you.’ 

‘Perhaps he will act as I did, 

Josephine sat dreamily opening the letter just 
ouvd by post. All at once her interest was 
roused, her colour mounted, and her eye sparkled. 

‘What is it, Josephine ?’ 

‘This difficulty settles itself? 

How 

‘Look, Richard! Here is a letter from Mrs 
Sellwood,’ 

‘How is Mary? When is she coming back? 
She spends half her time with the Sellwoods.’ 

‘Look, Richard !—Mrs Sellwood—— But do 


read, Richard.’ She sat looking eagerly in his 
face as he deciphered the not very intelligible 
writing of the bishop’s wife. Then his colour 
came and his eyes sparkled. 

‘Well, said Josephine, ‘does it not settle 
itself ?’ 

‘Not at all. 
my daughter.’ 

‘Nonsense, Richard. There is no mine and 
thine between us, but all things are in common. 
—What do you say?’ 

‘The bishop was right. Mary is consoled for 
the loss of Walter Penrose.’ 

‘He is right. He always said: All will turn 
out well in the end.’ 

‘And what can be better than that Captain 
Sellwood, who has come back from India, should 
have our dear Mary, and with her, that we 
should give him Bewdley ?’ 

THE END. 


Bewdley is yours, and Mary is 


WHY IS WHEAT SO LOW IN PRICE? 


A SIMILAR question was asked, and answered, 
about Sugar in No. 195 of this Journal ; and those 
of our readers who are themselves, or who have 
friends interested in agriculture may wish to know 
whether or not natural causes have depressed the 
value of our great cereal. 

Wheat was for a long period the principal crop 
on good land in Britain, and would have con- 
tinued to be so but for a variety of circumstances 
which have tended to render its production 
on many farms unprofitable. When the pro- 
duction of any commodity ceases to be remu- 
nerative to the producer, the natural conse- 
quence follows in the restriction of the produce. 
That this economic law has affected the growing 
of wheat, a very few considerations will make 
obvious. Previous to 1846, the price of wheat 
and other cereals was good, because they were 
subject to Protective laws; but with an increas- 
ing population at home, for whose wants our 
own agricultural produce was insuflicient, and 
with heavy duties on all grain entering our 
ports, the result came to be a kind of dearth of 
the staple article of food, entailing great want 
and suffering upon the poorer portion of our 
population. But with the repeal of the Protective 
laws, another set of forces began to operate. Our 
ports were flung open to importers, and among 
other things, wheat gradually began to be thrown 
into our markets at an increasing ratio, America 
soon becoming the chief contributor. For the 
twenty years following, the effect did not tell 
heavily against the home-grower, because the 
high rates obtained for all agricultural products 
during and after the period of the Crimean war, 
enabled our farmers to hold their own. And not 
only so; the farmers became so prosperous, that 
rents swiftly rose, till they doubled and sometimes 
trebled those of previous years. In the meantime, 
| the prosperity of agriculture at home was shared 
| by the agriculturists in America as well, with the 
consequence that the area of wheat-production 
was largely increased in that continent. 
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Here, then, were our home-farmers face to face 
with two dangers. The first, high rents, was due 
te competition among themselves ; the second, the 
increased supply of American wheat, was due to 
the high prices obtained in the British market 
during those prosperous years which made it 
practicable and profitable for the Americans to 
ship a more and more increasing supply of wheat 
for the wants of this country. So long as our 
farmers obtained, even in spite of this competition 
from abroad, a price for wheat large enough to 
pay the expense of cultivation and the increased 
rents now exigible from them, with a fair margin 
of clear profit over and above, things went very 
well. But by-and-by, and as a necessary result 
of the operation of a simple economic law, the 
amount of American wheat sent into our ports 
increased to such an extent that home prices 
began to fall. But while the markets fell, the 
rents remained stationary ; and here it was that 
our farmers began to feel the pinch. In the 
United States, the wheat area, between 1870 and 
1880, rose from a little under nineteen million 
to something like thirty-eight million acres, In 
other words, the power of wheat-production in the 
States had in those years doubled itself. In other 
countries—Australia, the Bombay Presidency, the 
Native States of India, and elsewhere—there had 
at the same time been a similar increase in wheat- 
production, and in a short time our markets 
became glutted with the united imports of these. 
So long as our farmers could obtain from forty to 
forty-five shillings per quarter for their wheat, 
they could struggle on, though not in some cases 
without the help of the landlord in the shape of 
reduced rents. But when the price fell even 
below forty shillings, a new set of circumstances 
had to be faced. 

And not only did this later fall in prices affect 
the British farmer, it affected the American 
grower also; and for some years past, as a con- 


duction lias decreased both in the States and 
at home. In this country, since 1876, the area 
of the wheat-crop has decreased by nearly eight 
hundred thousand acres, or about twenty-five per 
cent. of the whole. Yet even this, conjoined with 
the limited production in the States, has not 
sufficed to revive prices. At home, rents have 
gone down, and so have wages, yet the growing of 
wheat does not pay the farmer. In the States, 
the amount of production has been curtailed, the 
carriage to the seaboard and the ocean-freightage 
have been reduced, and still prices do not come to 

a point which makes exportation on the old scale 

profitable. The American farmer, indeed, is 

crying out that he cannot grow the article to sell 
in London at thirty shillings per quarter, and 
that Chicago is no longer mistress of situation, 
as she is being undersold by the produce of the 
far East. 

And this brings us to point out a chief element 
in the solution of our question, why wheat is so 
low in price. India possesses large tracts of land 
suitable for wheat-growing, and the area actually 
under this crop in 1886-87 is given as twenty-five 


sequence of this, the area of land for wheat-pro- | has 


million acres, with an out-turn estimated at over 
six million tons. Here an anomaly presents itself. 
While the European and American farmers have 
to accept much lower prices than they used to do, 
the Indian grower is getting nearly as much as 
ever for his produce; and the opening of the 
country by railways is enabling him to send it 
to the ports in yearly increasing quantity. The 
explanation of this is, that he is paid in silver 
rupees, which have the same value to him as 
ever, being the currency and standard of value 
in his country. Silver, however, is with us only 
an article of merchandise, not, as gold is, a stan- 
dard of value; and at present it can be bought 
at a decline on its value prior to 1873 of thirty 
per cent., and sent out to Bombay or Calcutta to 
pay for purchases of wheat. A small charge for 
coinage is made at the Indian mints; but it is 
found in effect that eight ounces of silver will 
enable a merchant to lay down in London one 

uarter of wheat. If the silver costs him five 
shillings per ounce, as it did on the average before 
1873, the wheat might be sold in London at about 
forty shillings per quarter ; but if it costs (as it 
does to-day) only t shillings and eightpence 
per ounce, then he can afford to sell his Indian 
wheat in the London market at twenty-nine 
shillings and fourpence. 

To put the matter in another way: a Bombay 
merchant consigns his wheat to London for sale, 
and it is sold in Mark Lane at, say, thirty 
shillings per quarter. After deducting five 
shillings to pay freight and expenses, there would 
be twenty-five shillings left with which to bu 
silver, or, what amounts to the same thing, a bill 
in rupees on Bombay. At present exchange-rate 
of one shilling and fivepence for the rupee, there 
would be remitted seventeen rupees eleven annas 
for each quarter of wheat; whereas, if exchange 
were at the old rate of two shillings, only twelve 
and a half rupees could be sent. The effect of 
the latter remittance would be that if his wheat 
cost him about seventeen rupees in Bombay, the 
Bombay merchant would sell no more in London 
until the price rose to forty shillings. It should 
be, therefore, plain to our readers that India 
a considerable influence on the price of 
wheat in England, and that this is owing to 
the fall in the value of silver. A further fall 
in the value of the metal might further depress 
the price of wheat, as twenty-four shillings per 
quarter would recompense the Indian grower 
if silver fell to three shillings per ounce. 

But while the present price of wheat is, as we 
have shown, injuriously affected by the imports 
from India, yet it must be remembered that there 
are various counterbalancing circumstances which 
will always act so as to prevent a much further 
decrease. For instance, if India could have sent 
us all the wheat we require fur home consumption 
over and above our own production, its influence 
upon our markets would have been predominant. 
But as it is, out of fourteen million quarters of 
wheat imported from abroad last year, only two 
and a half millions came from India, It will be 
obvious, therefore, that, unless the area of wheat- 

roduction in India is largely increased, all that its 
imports can do is to prevent American and other 
producers getting so high a price as they former] 
obtained in our markets, On the other hand, 
the fact that India cannot give us all we require, 
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and that we are obliged to draw upon the States, 
Australasia, and elsewhere, for a further supply, 
will prevent the price from sinking to the Roast 
oint at which wheat can be sent to us from 
ndia. By this action and interaction, therefore, 
of conflicting interests, a certain amount of 
stability is brought about; though the resting- 
oint is, we fear, much below what the Britis 
armer would require to render wheat-growing 
once more profitatle. 

ede. pointed out that at present India can- 
not supply us with all the wheat we require, it 
may naturally be asked if she is ever Iikely to 
be able to do so. It is a difficult question to 
answer. It must be remembered that India 
suffers grievously from time to time from droughts 
and from excessive rains, and the recurrence of 
these periods, each equally hostile to the growth 
of wheat, will, it is believed by many, place a 
certain check upon its production. But Professor 
Wallace, of the Chair of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, who has recently re- 
turned from a six onthe’ visit to the agricultural 
districts of our Eastern Empire, is of opinion 
that the production of Indian wheat is more 
likely to be steady than fluctuating, and that it 
will form a substantial item in our country’s 
imports. ‘It was not, however,’ he said, ‘wheat 
of the quality wanted in this country, being im- 
pure and deficient as regards gluten.’ We have, 
therefore, two opposing opinions as to the likeli- 
hood, or otherwise, of a steady increase of wheat 
importations from India. 

At home, however, the position is sufficiently 
embarrassing. From an inquiry made in 1885, 
by the Mark Lane Express, the fact was brought 
out that wheat could not be grown in England 
under an average cost of thirty-six shillings per 

uarter. If it is produced at a less cost than 

this, the quality of the soil must be excellent, 
the rent moderate, and the farmer must be 
able to sell the ‘straw. It should be borne in 
mind, in estimating the ability of other countries 
to undersell us, that the average yield in England 
is double that of the United States, and treble 
that of India. We have also our own wheat at 
our doors, whereas India must send hers perhaps 
a thousand miles by rail and six thousand by 
sea, American wheat has the same obstacle of 
distance to contend with ; and although a great 
reduction in railway and shipping rates has 
occurred during the last few years, the trans- 
atlantic growers get so little for their crops, that 
they are in the greatest possible financial distress, 
So badly off were the farmers in Dakota last 
winter, that the State legislature decided not to 
collect the taxes. 

The difficulty brought about by the lowered 
gold-value of silver is one that will have to be 
faced some time or other, A Gold and Silver 
Commission has at present under its considera- 
tion, among cognate subjects, this very question 
of currency, but whether they will be able to 
suggest an eflicient remedy is not yet considered 
as beyond the region of doubt. Mr Goschen, 
recently waited upon by a deputation on the 
subject, spoke guardedly, and confessed that the 
difficulty, even to skilled economists and finan- 
ciers, was one of no slight moment, He seemed to 


efore committing himself to any opinion, either 


in favour of bimetallism or otherwise. It is to be 
hoped the Commission will be able to suggest 
some way out of the difficulty, which is a very 
serious one for our agricultural population. 


THE OLD SECRETAIRE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


ArTeR a long and earnest consultation, lasting 
almost till daylight, it was finally decided to 
make another expedition to the Haunted Chamber, 
with the object of discovering, if possible, any 
secret passage existing thence to another part of 
the house ; only Warren stipulated that nothing 
further should be done until he should have com- 
pleted his little domestic drama, the main portion 
of which had been written, only a few finishing 
touches being required to make it ready for dis- 
tribution among the actors. And so far his 
prognostications having proved ccrrect, Walter 
Secretan was content to leave the matter in his 
friend’s able hands. 

It was, of course, impossible to do anything on 
Christmas Day, even to get out to church, for 
the weather had taken a change in the night, 
and morning dawned with a strong wind and 
snow falling heavily. A kind of informal service 
was held in the drawing-room ; and afterwards, 
for lack of other amusement, the party assembled 
one and all in the hall to listen to Warren’s 
comedy, which was declared to be, with one 
or two trifling alterations, exactly the thing 
required, 

‘There is one thing we want now,’ Warren 
observed, when parts had been chosen and the 
manuscript had been given into willing hands 
to copy—‘the suggestions for the tableaux vivants. 
Can’t some of you ladies suggest something origi- 
nal? We are all tired of Lady Jane Grey, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Joan of Are.’ 

‘When are we to be ready for the first 
rehearsal?’? Althea Wynne demanded. ‘It will 
take me quite a week to learn my part.’ 

‘In that case, we shall be reluctantly compelled 
to cut you out,’ said Warren firmly, ‘because the 
first rehearsal—of which I propose to have three 
—will take place in this hall to-morrow night at 
eight. Why, the great charm of private the- 
atricals is in half-knowing your part, and finding 
your fellow-performers worse than yourself.’ 

‘Mr Warren is quite right, said Constance 
Lumley promptly ; ‘and so far as utter ignorance 
of the book-part is concerned, he shall not find 
me wanting. Besides, is there not an individual 
known as the prompter?’ 

‘Most admirable of amateur actors, being least 
seen and most heard !’ Warren laughed.—‘I sup- 
pose that is settled then.—And now for the 
tableaux.’ 

‘What about Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosa- 
mond?’ Edith Lucas suggested. ‘Or perhaps’—— 

‘The Eve of St Bartholomew, as interpreted 
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by Millais,’ suggested a demure voice in the back- 
ground—an inspiration treated with contemptuous 
silence. 

‘What you want to do is to show off your 
dresses and look nice,’ Warren observed. ‘We 
seem to have everything to hand; only there is 
a plentiful lack of ideas, as Mrs Malaprop would 
say.—Now, do make up your minds.’ 

Finally, the choice fell upon three—the trial 
scene from the Merchant of Venice, after a struggle 
for the part of Portia; one founded upon the 
most pathetic scene in Enoch Arden; and finally, 
the play-scene from Hamlet—with, as Warren 
observed, the full strength of the company. Once 
decided, there was a general exodus on the 
artistes’ part to make selection out of the rifled 
treasures of the west wing as apparel on the 
eventful night. 

‘Now is our time!’ exclaimed Warren, when the 
last of the fair performers had disappeared. ‘Old 
Brookes is safe in the billiard-room for the next 
half-hour, marking a game between the colonel 
and your father.—Get a couple of helpers out of 
the stable. I want that old secretaire out of the 
Haunted Chamber—it will be useful as an article 
of stage-furniture.’ 

‘Have you made up your mind what is to be 
done?’ Secretan asked, when he had despatched 
a messenger for the desired assistance. 

‘Almost. I am going to try and frighten the 
man—work upon his fears, if possible—Mind 

ou, not a word of this; I want it, if possible, 
lest a secret. I do not want anything we know, 
or what we are going to do, to be guessed even by 
the other players. I suppose you intend to have 
the servants in to see the performance ?’ 

‘Of course.—Where else should we get our 
audience 

‘That’s exactly what I wanted to know. “The 
play’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of the king”—only, in our case the drama will 
play quite a secondary part in bringing that 
Vricked old rascal to book.—Allons,’ 

‘I suppose you know what you are talkin 
about ?’ hate observed. ‘For the life of me, 
don’t.’ 

‘If you knew a little more of the divine bard, 
you would,’ Warren observed airily. ‘Perhaps it 
will dawn upon you presently.—However, here 
we are.’ 

Daylight made but little difference to the 
mea Upon everything lay the melancholy 
of decay—the carpet torn, and faded by the rust 
and dust of half a century. In the large open 
grate, a handful of wood-ashes still remained, 
with some charred embers, the remains of papers 
partially destroyed. Over the handsome cornices, 
once gay with gilt, a fine powder had settled, 
and great spiders had spun their nets. 

With the assistance of the two stout helpers, 
an f raised the old secretaire, though a lever 

to be employed. As it gradually slid along, 
Warren’s foot slipped through an open space. 
He recovered himself with a great shout, for, as 
the desk gradually moved away, an open trap- 
door stood seam | 

‘The ghostl e!’ he exclaimed, whilst 
Secretan and the om looked on open-mouthed. 
—‘This is the way he must have gone. You see, 


it is exactly behind the secretaire, and protected 
by this movable back. Look !’ ; 

He pointed to the Fa , where, at that 
moment, a head and shoulders Sad appeared. It 
was Silas Brookes, a look of deadly hate and 
vengeance upon his face, in the eyes fixed upon 
Warren with such rancour. As he stepped into 
the apartment in profound silence, they saw 
that he wore the masquerade dress of Arundel 
Secretan. The trembling hand was laid upon 
the rapier; but ere he could draw it, Warren, 
reading the mischief in his eyes, was upon him, 
and bore him to the ground. 

‘You two go and fetch your master and Colonel 
Lucas,’ he said to the dazed helpers. ‘You need 
not trouble to return again ;’ and the half-stupe- 
fied servants hurried off to obey the stern com- 
mand. 

There was not a word spoken till the host 
and his guest entered. Brookes’s eyes wandered 
from one to the other in a defiant, hunted fashion : 
he knew that he was found out. But with his 
iron nerve, he was not the man to cry out for 
either mercy or forgiveness. Utterly amazed, 
the Squire looked to Warren for an explana- 
tion. 

‘Allow me to introduce you to the family 
ghost,’ commenced the triumphant dramatist, ‘as 
interpreted by this faithful servant.—But I forgot 
that you are entirely in the dark as to what 
has transpired. Call to mind, in the first place, 
your family legend, and the part one of my 
family played in it. You gave me permission 
to search these rooms, and thereby hangs a tale.’ 
So saying, Warren related all he had seen and 
heard, ending his narrative by placing in the 
Squire’s hand the fateful letter dropped by 
the ghost in his flight on the eventful preceding 
evening. As he read, his usually benign feat- 
ures became stern and hard. To the end he 
perused it, and then turned to Brookes, speaking 
in a voice clear and metallic, such as the ancient 
servitor had never heard before. 

‘Where have you hidden this money, you 
scoundrel ?’ he demanded, 

There was no answer to the thrice repeated 
uery. By this time the news had spread through 
the house, and one by one the visitors had joined 
them. Mr Warren threw the letter to Brookes, 
who read it slowly, ponderously to the end. His 
face turned to a pale ashen gray; he clutched 
at his throat, then the words burst from him, 
as he threw himself upon his knees at his master’s 
feet, covering his face with trembling hands: 
‘I never meant to wrong my master—never ! 
never! But the temptation, I found out Mr 
Edgar Warren ; I got the money. It was when 
his valet told me that he was dying, the tempta- 
tion overcame me. In London, I changed the 
notes into gold. I brought it down here. Then 
I saw my dear master. I lied to him, and he 
died by his own hand. Oh! if I could have only 
known—if I could have only guessed! I thought 
myself safe.—After my master’s death, I was 
afraid to speak. The servants talked about his 
ghost, That was my I had hidden 
the gold. Bit by bit I carried it here into this 
very room. I knew I should not be interrupted, 
so gradually I got it here—hidden, all of it safe, 
To keep it safe, I have played the ghost for 
all these years. But I have not been dishonest 
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—it is all there. I intended to confess before 
I died; I intended to be honest. I am no thief, 
so help me heaven !’ 

‘Where?’ Warren demanded impatiently— 
‘where, man ?’ 

‘In the desk behind you, in the old secretaire— 
every penny of it. And now perhaps you will 
be content.’ He rose to his feet, as if to quit 
the room. The Squire signified to Warren to let 
him pass; and so he went without another word. 

The ancient piece of furniture, now such an 
object of interest, was speedily prised open, and 
a breathless knot of spectators gathered round. 
The head of the desk had a circular top, which, 
upon being opened, disclosed a nest of drawers, 
each full of papers and memoranda, the drawers 
down either side being filled with a mass of 
odds and ends, but no signs of money. It 
was certainly strange. Apparently, there was no 
space to be accounted for, till a rule was applied 
to the side, and it was discovered that, behind 
the nest of drawers, a considerable space yet 
remained. They drew out every one of the tiny 
drawers, but no sign of an opening could be 
seen, Walter Secretan, in a fit of impatience, 
jammed the head of a hammer against the frail 
wood, and as he did so, the fabric gave way. 
Placing his hand in the aperture thus formed, 
he drew out one by one seven leather bags, each 
fastened with a small padlock, and a flat shabby- 
looking case, which he opened, 

There was a cry of delight from the ladies, 
as a magnificent diamond necklace flashed and 
shimmered in the light, a quivering fire of stones 
in a tarnished gold setting; but no damp and 
decay could pale the gleaming jewels. As they 
passed from hand to hand admiringly, Secretan 
employed himself in cutting the top off one of 
the leather bags; and plunging his hand in, he 
drew out a score or two of English gold coins, 
When they came to count it, it contained two 
thousand four hundred pounds. A careful addi- 
tion of the remaining bags brought up the total 
to sixteen thousand two hundred and eighty 
pounds in good English money, which, includ- 
ing the necklace, must have represented close 
upon, if not quite, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds. 

There was a kind of stupefied silence for a 
few moments; then every one seemed to find 
his voice at once, speaking in a clamorous din. 

‘Warren, I thank you,’ said the Squire warmly. 
‘I owe you a deep debt of gratitude, so deep 
that I scarcely know how to repay you.’ 

‘I shall soon put you to the test, Warren 
replied, significantly. 

* * * 

‘Well, of all the callous scoundrels!’ cried the 
colonel, when he had sufficiently recovered to 
speak, ‘Fancy having a man like that under 

our roof! I would soon make short work of 
im,’ 

‘Gently, gently,’ cried the Squire good-humour- 
edly. ‘Remember the poor fellow has suffered 
terribly ; and remember Christmas time, colonel. 
Peace and good-will to men. If he has repented, 
truly we must not withhold our forgiveness,’ 

‘Well, if he hadn’t been a rogue, you would 
be some thousands worse off,’ was the practical 
reply. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody luck, 
Secretan.—Eh, Warren ?’ 


‘It shall blow some one luck,’ said the Squire, 
turning to Warren significantly. ‘Come into the 
smoking-room and talk it over.—So, this is what 
a snowy Christmas comes to, is it?’ They say 
no snow no matrimony, and in this case’—— 

‘History repeats itself, said Warren calmly, 
indicating Walter and Edith Lucas. 

They had the hall to themselves, both gazing 
out over the snowy landscape, her head upon 
his shoulder, his arm wound round her slender 
waist. 

‘Why, bless me!’ exclaimed the colonel, staring 
through his eyeglass, ‘it’s my daughter, and your 
son, Secretan.—And all this time I was under 
= impression she was in love with somebody 
else, 

‘A mistake, sir,’ said Walter lightly, ‘as I hope 
to convince you presently. You see, General 
Ramsden is all very well; only, unfortunately, 
Edith does not love him.’ 

‘Unfortunately ! you ungrateful young rascal ! 
Why, bless me! in that case, why didn’t she 
say so at once? I am sure it was no wish of 
mine.—But you young people always delight in 
making mysteries of things, and we have had 
mystery enough for one day.’ 

‘Well out of that, darling ! said Walter, as 
the elders disappeared. ‘But I am just cynical 
enough to believe that he would not have been 

uite so amiable, if it had not been for the 


discovery in the Old Secretaire.’ 


OXYGEN STARVATION. 


Ir we are asked which of the many necessaries 
of life is best entitled to the chief place, we 
must surely reply, Oxygen. This gas forms about 
one-fifth of the bulk of the atmosphere, and our 
wants are supplied by the act of breathing, so 
regularly and ceaselessly performed by every one. 
It is possible to live for a long time without 
the protection of a house or of clothing; it is 
even possible to live for many days without food ; 
but if we are deprived for only one or two 
minutes of oxygen, the consequences are serious, 
and may be fatal. This is perhaps one reason 
why, of all things that our bodies require, oxygen 
is the only one the regular supply of which 
does not depend upon our own attention. The 
pangs of hunger and of thirst warn us when 
food and drink are necessary, but they can only 
be satisfied by our putting forth conscious effort. 
A man may be hungry; but if he is too lazy 
to seek out food and raise it to his mouth, 
he will starve. But it is not so with oxygen, 
We have power, it is true, temporarily to stop 
our breathing or to increase its rapidity by an 
act of will; but even when we forget all about 
it, the breathing continues. 

This is one of the many mysteries of our being, 
always before us, but seldom thought of ; and yet 
it is very striking. This frequent and important 
act of our daily life has not been entrusted to 
our care, but has been so arranged for that it is 
performed every three or four seconds from the 
moment of birth until death, without requiring 
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one thought from us, The breathing apparatus 
never sleeps. 

Again, oxygen is so closely connected with the 
great vital processes upon which our growth and 
daily energy depend, that food itself is useless 
unless accompanied by a large supply of it. 
Indeed, when the quantity of oxygen which a 
man consumes in his lungs daily is calculated, 
it is found to be greater in weight than all the 
dry food he requires during the same period. 

Yet again, if we wish a house and clothing and 
food, we must work for them; but for oxygen 
there is nothing to pay. It is free to all, and 
lies around us in such abundance that it never 
runs short. 

Here, then, we see every means taken to insure 
that’ all our demands for oxygen shall be freely 
and fully met, and yet we are assured by medical 
authorities that a very large proportion—some 
say one-fourth—of all the deaths that take place 
is caused, directly or indirectly, by oxygen star- 
vation. Now, what unfortunate circumstances 
prevent so many persons having a sufficiency of 
this all-important gas? The chief one undoubt- 
edly is congregating in towns. Instead of living 
in the country, where every household might 
have a large free space of air around it, we 
draw together, for the convenience of business, 
to great centres. There the houses are crowded 
closely together, often piled one on the top of 
the other, so that, instead of an over-abundance, 
there is only a limited quantity of air for each. 
This is made unfit for the support of life by 
the very act of breathing; the impurities are 
increased by the waste products of manufactories ; 
and oxygen is destroyed by every fire and lamp 
and gas-light. The winds and certain properties 
of the atmosphere constantly remove much of 
the impure air and bring in a pure supply; 
but the crowding together in many parts of a 
town is so great, and the production of poisonous 
matters goes on so continuously, that instead 
of each breath containing its full proportion of 
oxygen, the eg of that gas is taken up to some 
extent by what is actually hurtful to life. When 
this is the condition of the atmosphere outside 
the dwelling, it is necessarily much worse within 
it, for there the displacement of impure air by 
pure cannot take place so rapidly. The conse- 
quences are as already stated. Large parts of our 
town never have sufficient oxygen; 
their lives are feeble and full of suffering, and 
numbers die before their time. 

Such facts are painful to contemplate, but a 
knowledge of them puts the wise man on his 
guard, and he may do much for himself. In 
the choice of a house he will remember the advan- 
tage of a great air-space around it, and of plenty 
of space within it, so that bedrooms may not 
be overcrowded, Or if a large house is beyond 
his means, he will take care that the rooms are 
not crowded with furniture, for every piece of 
furniture excludes an equal bulk of air. When 
he enters the house, he will see that at all times 
as much fresh air from the outside is admitted, 
Wy means of open doors and windows, as can be 

owed without inconvenience from cold ; and as 


often as possible he will have a blow through, to 
clear out all odd corners where foul air ma 
linger. Pure air and good food make pure bl 
and only pure blood will give good health. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER IX.—CONCLUSION. 


Dortne the solitary watches of the night, Mrs 
Roding’s thoughts were mostly with her husband. 
When should she see him again? What dreadful 
thing had he been guilty of, that necessitated his 
sudden departure after dark, and unknown to 
any one? Vague, sickening fears of some terrible 
misfortune—all the more terrible because its pro- 
portions were unknown to her—haunted her all 
through the dark hours. She welcomed the day- 
light, when at length it came, as if it were a 
friend, 

About half-past nine, Ruff sent to inquire 
whether she was at liberty to see him. It was 
strange how glad she felt at his coming, Half 
her troubles seemed to take to themselves wings 
as he walked in with his bright smile and clear 
resolute eyes. She advanced to meet him, and 
held out her hand frankly, blushing a little as 
she did so, for the remembrance of the past was 
still upon her. 

‘I am glad you have come, Ruff, she said, 
‘because 1 have a letter for you which your 
father left with me last night. He—he has gone 
away, Ruff; circumstances —— him to go. 
But the letter will no doubt tell you everything. 
She choked back a sob, and then sat down and 
waited while Ruff read the letter. 

When he had come to the end of it, he slowly 
refolded it, looking at her with grave, sad eyes 
as he did so, but not giving utterance to a 
word, 

‘He has told you more than he told me—I feel 
sure he has, said Mrs Roding with a quaver in 
her voice. ‘I neither know why he went away 
so suddenly, nor where he has gone. I suppose, 
I may take it as a fact that we are ruined. Your 
father said I was to rely upon you, and be guided 
by!you in every way. Of course, his wishes are 
sacred with me ; and in any case, in this dreadful 
state of affairs I should neither know what to do 
nor where to begin. I am but a poor, weak 
woman, Ruff, and I must leave everything to 

ou.’ 

" ‘Rather different this from the Mrs Roding 
of other days, was Ruff’s unspoken comment. 
Then he said aloud: ‘That my best efforts will 
be at your service, you may make yourself quite 
sure, Mrs Roding. Still, 1 am only a painter, 
and know little or nothing of what are called 
business matters. Don’t you think that, under 
the circumstances, it would be a wise thing to 
take Grandad into our counsels and obtain the 
benefit of his experience ?’ 

Mrs Roding’s eyebrows lifted themselves in 
sheer astonishment. ‘Call in Mr Roding, senior ! 
Why, he’s verging on his second childhood.—Of 
what possible assistance could he be?’ 

‘Grandad is shrewder than you think, Mrs 
Roding. In any case, his experience would be 
invaluable to a duffer like me.’ 

‘Just as you please, of course,’ she answered 
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‘Matters are left in your hands, 


the bell. ‘Ask 
oblige me by 
said to the 


with a shrug. 
not mine.’ 

Without more ado, Ruff ra 
Mr Roding, senior, if he wil 
stepping as far as this room,’ he 
servant who answered the summons. 

Five minutes later, Grandad’s ee. figure 
stood framed in the doorway. ter bowing 
gravely to his daughter-in-law, he looked inquir- 
ingly at Ruff. Mrs Roding did not speak. The 
ald leaven in her was at variance with the 
new. 

‘Come in, Grandad, and take a seat,’ said Ruff 
cordially. ‘We want a little of your advice’ 

Mrs Roding screwed up her lips; it was all 
she could do to resist saying: ‘You may want 
this old man’s advice, but I certainly do not.’ 

‘You are welcome to it for whatever it may 
be worth,’ answered Grandad as he took the 
proffered chair. ‘But what’s your difficulty ?’ 

‘Before going into details, it may be as well 
that you should read this,’ said Ruff as he handed 
him his father’s letter. 

Grandad set his spectacles astride his nose, 
and read the missive through with his usual 
deliberation. ‘A bad state of affairs, very bad 
indeed,’ was his comment as he gave the letter 
back to Ruff. ‘What do you purpose doing ?’ 

‘That’s just the point where your advice is 
needed, For my part, I must confess that I’m 
thoroughly fogged. With my father and Grigson 
both gone, how will it be possible to find out 
the exact state of affairs ?’ 

‘We must begin at the beginning,’ said Grandad 
coolly. 

‘That is, if we can find a beginning,’ answered 
Ruff. 

‘If we can’t find one, we must make one, 
In my opinion, we had better make a start 
here—that is to say, we had better endeavour 
to obtain an estimate of the private liabilities 
before dealing with the business ones.—Does m 
suggestion fall in with your views, Matilda?’ 

She only half apprehended his meaning. ‘Yes 
—yes; I suppose so. No doubt, you know best,’ 
she answered in some confusion. She could not 
recollect when he had last called her by her 
baptismal name ; why should he do so to-day ? 

‘rom one; of his capacious pockets, Grandad 
produced a memorandum book, and from another 
a stump of lead-pencil. ‘It may be as well to 
put down the figures as we go along,’ he said. 

The process took a little time, for Grandad 
was one of those slow, elaborate writers who 
cannot bear to be hurried. When he had set down 
the total, and had verified it by going over the 
addition a second time, he took off his spectacles 
and leaned back in his chair. Looking Mrs 
Roding straight in the face out of his deep, 
cavernous eyes, he said: ‘Perhaps it would inte- 
rest you to be told the sum-total of this little 
account 

She was powerless to answer him. 

‘The figures I have just taken down,’ he went 
on, ‘represent an aggregate of twelve hundred 
and ninety-four pounds six shillings and ten- 

nce.’ 

‘Can it be possible!’ gasped the helpless 
woman. 

‘And this forms only a tithe of Matthew 
Roding’s responsibilities. These, his private debts 


—although not the whole of, them—amount to 
so many hundreds of pounds. His business debts, 
I have reason to believe, represent nearly as 
many thousands. And yet, only three years ago, 
he started afresh in life with a balance of ten 
thousand pounds and a business unburdened with 
debt or liability of any kind. It is strange— 
it is passing strange.’ He breathed on his spec- 
tacles, and began to rub them with the silk 
handkerchief he reserved for that purpose. He 
had spoken gravely but dispassionately. There 
might be an echo of sorrow in his voice; there 
was none of anger. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mrs Roding could 
sufficiently command herself ; at length she said : 
‘That we are ruined, I am quite aware, Mr 
Roding: my husband gave me to understand 
as much as that before he left home. But if 
he is to blame—and who can say that he is 
not?—am not I to blame also? I have not 
been the wife to him that I ought to have been, 
Knowing, as I did, his eager, sanguine disposition, 
his buoyant nature, which nothing can long 
repress, [ ought to have restrained him, instead 
of urging him on by my example in the mad 
course he was pursuing. Had it not been for 
my extravagance and insensate vanity, had he 
seen that I was determined not to follow in his 
footsteps, if may be that he would have turned 
back before it was too late, and this catastrophe 
might never have come about.’ She turned 
aside to hide the tears she could no longer 
restrain. ‘Oh, Mr Roding, you cannot tell, you 
do not know, how unhappy I am!’ she presently 
exclaimed. 

‘I can indeed believe that you are most 
unhappy.’ 

‘Yes—but there is one thing that makes me 
more junhappy than all the rest. My husband 
has left me without telling me where he is gone, 
or when I shall see him again, That—that is 
worse than all! I could have borne poverty, 
have borne anything, as long as we were together. 
I do not even know what it is that he has done 
to compel him to leave his home like a thief in 
the night. Ah! Mr Roding, have you no grain 
of comfort for me? Cannot you tell me where 
Matthew is and when I shall see him again? 
Take pity on me—take pity!’ She came for- 
ward and knelt by his chair, and took one of 
his gnarled hands in hers and pressed it to her 
lips and wetted it with her tears. ‘I have been 
a vile, wicked woman—no one knows it better 
than I know it to-day. All along, I have done 
my utmost to injure you—you, my husband’s 
father and our most generous benefactor. Ah! 
it seems incredible—impossible of belief, and yet 
it is too true, But yours is one of those noble 
natures which return good for evil, and perhaps, 
after a time, you may be able to say even to me, 
“ You are forgiven.”’ 

Grandad stood up, and taking both her hands 
in his, raised her to her feet. ‘It is said already, 
if not by my lips, then in my heart,’ he answered 
very gently and gravely. ‘Who am I, that I 
should constitute myself a judge of others?’ 
With that he took her face between his hands 
and touched her forehead with his lips, as a 
seal and token that the past was forgotten. ~ 

‘What have I done to deserve so much good- 
ness?’ she murmured. ‘Nothing—nothing ! 
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There was a tiny gong close to Grandad’s hand ; 
this he now struck three times in quick succes- 
sion. An instant later, Matthew Roding appeared 
in the doorway. With a cry that was com- 
pounded of joy and utter amazement, his wife 
sprang forward and flung herself into his arms. 

randad and Ruff turned away, and busied them- 
selves among their papers. 

Scarcely was this incident over, when a loud 
summons at the front door made itself heard 
through the house, and presently a servant 
announced, ‘Mr Fitch, to see Mr Roding’ 
Matthew turned pale. ‘Twelve o'clock was 
the hour named, and it is now scarcely eleven.’ 

‘Mr Fitch is here at my request,’ said Grandad. 
They all stared at him. ‘I sent him a note a 
couple of hours ago,’ he went on, ‘asking him 
to come here as early as possible. I thought that 
I would see him a Ren 4 with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was not a possibility of 
our being able to arrive at some sort of amicable 
arrangement.’ 

Matthew started to his fect. ‘Don’t see him, 
father—don’t go near him! It is altogether use- 
less ; he will only insult you. Leave him to do 
his worst.’ 

‘Still, now that he is here, I may as well have 
a word with him,’ said Grandad with quiet per- 
sistency. Then to the servant: ‘Show me to the 
room in which Mr Fitch is waiting.’ As he went 
out, he beckoned Ruff to accompany him. 

Mrs Roding could not get over her astonish- 
ment at her husband’s reappearance. ‘It is all 
through Grandad that you see me here,’ he said 
in answer to her questions. ‘I was just about 
to open the door at the bottom of the garden, 
when he laid his hand on my shoulder. He had 
been smoking an outdoor pipe in the dark, as he 
often does, He made me go back with him into 
his room, and there I opened my heart to him, 
and told him everything. Would that I had 
done so six months ago! It was he who coun- 
selled me to remain and face whatever might 
happen. He showed me what a coward’s act it 
would be to take to flight at the very time I 
ought to stick to my colours like a man. He 
made me feel ashamed of myself, and that’s the 
truth ; and—and so here I am, and here I mean 
to stop, come what may,’ 

‘Heaven bless him for giving you back to me!’ 
said Mrs Roding fervently.—*‘ But here he is,’ 

Grandad entered smilingly, a slip of paper in 
his hand. ‘ Read that,’ he said to his son; ‘I don’t 
think Mr Fitch will trouble you again in a hurry.’ 

Matthew took the paper and read. It was 
a receipt in full for two thousand four hundred 
and odd pounds—the balance, in fact, between 
the sum due from Fitch for the borrowed money 
with interest on the same, and the current market 
value of the Congo bonds which had been de- 

ited as security for the loan. 

To Matthew Roding, it seemed as if nothing 
less than a miracle had been wrought on his 
behalf. He read the receipt again and yet again, 
as doubting the evidence of his senses. ‘ You 
have done this, father!’ he exclaimed at lencth. 
*But—but I don’t understand’ And then 
he paused, 


‘You don’t understand where the coin came 
from to do it with, eh?’ said Grandad, rubbing 
his hands and chuckling to himself. ‘ Well, well; 


I happened to have a little bit hid away in a 
stocking, and it seemed to me that I could not 
put it to a better use.’ 

‘Father,’ said Matthew, in a voice replete with 
emotion, ‘you have lifted from my shoulders the 
heaviest burden of all. This it was that drove 
me from home, or would have done, but for your 
intervention.’ 

At this juncture Ruff returned ; he, too, carried 
a slip of paper, which he gave to Grandad, who, 
after glancing at it, passed it on to his son. It 
was a receipt for the overdue rent. 

For a time Matthew’s power of speech seemed 
to have left him, ‘Father, what can I say except 
that you overwhelm me with humiliation!’ he 
contrived at length to stammer out. 

‘Ah, ah, say you so? Just wait till I have 
done with you,’ answered Grandad, at the same 
time making a sign to Ruff, who again left the 
room. ‘Here is a schedule of your private 
liabilities,’ he went on, ‘which, with a few excep- 
tions, will, I believe, be found to be solecatity 
exhaustive. Now, as there happen to be a few 
more stivers left where the others came from, I 
think we couldn’t utilise them better than by 
sweeping these outstandings into limbo and start- 
ing afresh with a clean slate. What say you?’ 

‘Are you a wizard, father, or what are you?’ 

Grandad laughed aloud; he was evidently in 
the pleasantest of humours ; but before he could 
reply, Ruff and Bunker entered the room. Gran- 
dad having motioned to the old clerk to take a 
chair close by him, drew from his breast-pocket 
a thick roll of bank-notes. After counting and 
separating a certain number from the rest, he 
put the roll back into his pocket. Then turning 
to Bunker, he said: ‘Here are a number of bills 
which I wish to have settled at once; you will 
find the address on each of them. And here is 
a summary showing the aggregate total, together 
with bank-notes for the amount. Verify the 
notes, and then set off at once. You will, of 
course, take a hansom, and you will come back 
here as soon as you have finished your round,’ 

‘Right you are, sir,’ answered Peter as he pro- 
ceeded to finger and count the notes with his 
customary business-like deliberation. 

While he was thus engaged, Matthew and his 
wife looked at each other with wonder-stricken 
eyes. Each knew that the same thought was 
in the other’s mind. The money—the money 
wherewith these miracles were being worked— 
where can that have come from? They were to 
be enlightened sooner than they imagined. 

Taking off his spectacles and leaning forward 
a little with his arms resting on the table, Abel 
Roding confronted his son. ‘So far, we seem 
to be threading our way out of the maze,’ he said ; 
‘but it won’t do to halloo yet awhile. In the 
course of the talk you and I had together in my 
room last night, T think you mentioned that 
certain accommodation bills of yours, represent- 
ing somewhere about three thousand pounds, 
would fall due in the course of the next two or 
three weeks, and that you had no means whatever 
of meeting them ?’ 

‘That is precisely the state of the case.’ 

‘ And there will be some other matters to meet 
as well?’ 

‘Undoubtedly—a few. Probably a couple of 
thousand pounds would cover the lot.’ 
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‘And your balance at the bank ?’ 

Matthew lifted his shoulders, ‘The merest 
trifle, somewhere about sixty or seventy pounds, 
I imagine.’ 

‘Then, notwithstanding what has been done 
already, the Bankruptcy Court still stares you 
in the face?’ 

‘I see no other prospect before me.’ 

‘Ah, my boy, as we say in the North, you 
have brought your pigs toa pretty market.’ He 
drummed musingly for a few moments on the 
table with his fingers. Then turning his keen 
eyes full on Matthew, he said: ‘You look fagged 
and ill; and no wonder. My advice is, that you 
and Matilda should start this very day for a 
month’s holiday. Go down to Cumberland—go 
on the continent—go anywhere, so long as you 
get a thorough change and leave all your worries 
behind you.’ 

Matthew Roding drew a deep breath and flushed 
to the roots of his hair. ‘If I could but do 
as you suggest, father!’ he said. ‘But about 
the acceptances? I cannot run away from my 
liabilities.’ 

‘You would have done so last night but for 
me, answered Grandad with a grim smile. ‘As 
for the acceptances, you will have to leave them 
and everything else for me to arrange while 
you are away.’ 

‘Pardon me, father, but I fail to understand 
how you intend’—— 

‘Then your wits are scarcely so keen as they 
used to be. There is but one way of meeting 
your liabilities honourably, and that is by paying 
them.—I am not surprised at your astonishment. 
Allow me to enlighten you, hen I transferred 
my business to you, and lodged ten thousand 
pounds in your name at the bank, you were 
under the impression that I had beggared myself 
to do so. Were you not somewhat of a simpleton 
to imagine anything of the kind? Ought you 
not to have known human nature a little better 
than that? I endowed you with a portion only 
of my fortune ; had that portion been the whole 
of it, where would you be to-day? You and 
I courted the fickle goddess in two very different 
ways. What your way has brought you to is 
patent to everybody. My method of going to 
work was the exact opposite of yours. i never 
speculated rashly ; what I made, I invested judi- 
ciously, being content with small margins of 

rofit. I never took a step in the dark knowingly. 
My fortune was the slow patient accumulation 
of many years. You know the adage—* Many 
a little makes a mickle;” and my case proved 
the truth of it.’ 

There was silence for a time after Grandad 
had ceased speaking. ‘Two at least of his auditors 
were too amazed for words. What must their 
thoughts have been ! 

‘ As for the Bankside business,’ resumed Grandad 
after a space—‘I should like you to go back to 
it, on your return from your Rroliday, by which 
time Bunker and I will have overhauled affairs 
and got them a little bit ship-shape. My prede- 
cessor made a fortune in the business; I followed 
suit ; and there’s time enough for you to do the 
same, if only you will take to heart the lesson 
of the past, and keep it in memory through 
the years to come.—But I am not going to preach 
at you. The best thing you can do is to send 


out for a Bradshaw and get your portmanteau 
packed,’ 


Everything was carried out in accordance with 
Grandad’s arrangements; and Matthew Roding 
started life afresh, a humbler and a wiser man, 
Ruff and Mary were married shortly after, and 
on their return from their wedding trip, Grandad 
took up his abode with them. Freddy is in the 
happy sage of having two homes, and he 
divides his time pretty equally between them. 

Of Grigson it may just be recorded that he 
was arrested in Paris about a month after his 
flight. Ruff found a photograph of him in an 
album of Mrs Roding, for the specious, show 
clerk had been somewhat of a favourite wit 
his employer’s wife. It was through the instru- 
mentality of the photograph in question that 
he was captured. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Ar a meeting lately of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, Mr Crisp called attention to what he 
regarded as a misstatement on the part of Sir 
Henry Roscoe in his Presidential address to the 
British Association. In this address, Sir Henry 
Roscoe treated the one-hundred-thousandth part 
of an inch as the limit of visibility with the 
highest known magnifying power. Mr Crisp 
ointed out that the limit of visibility can hardly 
Pe definitely stated, but he assumed it to be be- 
yond the one-five-hundred-thousandth part of an 
inch. Dr Dallinger, the President of the Society, 
corroborated Mr Crisp’s observations, and said 
that he himself had certainly seen objects which 
were between the one-two-hundred-thousandth 
and one-three-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
This correction is worth recording, if only as a 
proof of the marvellous perfection to which the 
modern microscope has attained. 

A French pharmaceutical journal describes a 
new disinfectant liquid of great efficacy and power 
which has recently been produced at Paris from 
coal-oil, In appearance it is a sirupy brown 
liquid of a not disagreeable odour, which turns 
milky on the addition of water. It is described 
as being the result of a peculiar saponification of 
coal-oil by caustic soda. It can be used for all 

urposes where disinfection is required. It will 
Seaton moss and fungus on trees; and by spong- 
ing a horse with a weak solution of the compound, 
aggressive flies are kept away. 

A new form of boat, which may be described 
as a water-bicycle, has recently been tried with 
success in New York harbour. This curious 
vessel consists of two cigar-shaped tubes, each 
twelve feet in length and one foot in diameter, 
connected together by an iron framework. Be- 
tween the tubes is a light water-wheel, which is 
worked by pedals, the navigator being seated upon 
a bicycle saddle fixed above the wheel. Although, 
on the day of the experiment, the wind was 
blowing hard and there was a choppy sea, the 
novel boat travelled three miles in forty-five 
minutes. 

Some very interesting particulars concerning 
the art of diamond-cutting were recently con- 
tributed to the Times by Mr Lewis Atkinson, the 
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manager of the British diamond industry which 
attracted so much attention in the Cape of Good 
Hope Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
From this source we learn that up to the end of 
the year 1885 no fewer than six and a half tons 
of diamonds had been extracted from the four 
principal mines of South Africa, the value of the 
gems being estimated at about forty millions 
sterling. When these mines were discovered, there 
was only one diamond-cutter in London, and it 
became necessary to bring Dutch workers from 
Amsterdam. These workers struck several times 
for higher wages; but when, flushed with suc- 
cess, they demanded eighteen pounds per week, 
they were dismissed, and Englishmen put in their 
places. The great secret in diamond-cutting is 
‘patience,’ and for this reason it is thought to be 
a form of labour peculiarly adapted to women. 
There are now many diamond-cutters in London 
in full work, and it is believed that the industry 
is being rapidly restored to Britain, from which 
country it migrated to Amsterdam two hundred 

ears ago in consequence of religious persecution. 

e Americans are credited with being the best 
judges of diamonds in the world, and it is stated 
that they buy about three millions-worth annually 
from English cutters. 

About ten years ago, Dr Goodrich of Kensing- 
ton pointed out the danger which might result 
from the possibility of disease-germs escaping 
from the open windows of hospitals ; and subse- 
quently “other medical men have called attention 
to the same possible source of infection. The late 
scarlet-fever epidemic in the metropolis has had 
the good effect of once more reviving this im- 
portant question, and it would be well if a special 
inquiry were undertaken to ascertain whether the 
evil complained of is real or imaginary. It would 
be setitlila to arrange a system of ventilation 
which would insure the foul air from our hospital 
wards being passed through a furnace before 
mingling with the outer atmosphere. On the 
other hand, would such a course be consistent, 
while the foul air from our sewers is plentifully 
emitted from every street grating ? 

The system of electric traction for tramcars 
is steadily advancing, especially in America; and it 
is prophesied that in another ten years, or there- 
abouts, horses on tramcars will have been alto- 
gether superseded, with benefit to man and beast 
alike ; for the poor quadruped of our streets has 
no harder work to do than the continual stopping 
and starting of these heavy vehicles. But we 
cannot boast that humane feelings have had much 
to do with the change. The fact is, that while 
horse-flesh costs about fivepence a mile, the 
electric system is about one penny less; it there- 
fore pays well to be humane in this matter. 

The increasing use of the electric light has led 
to great improvements in the electrodes or carbon 
rods between which the luminous arc is pro- 
duced. Formerly, these rods were simply sawn 
from dense gas coke. But it was soon found that 
the impurities contained in this material led to 
constant flickerings and other irregularities. So 
processes for manufacturing the rods were invented 
and practised, first in France, then in America, 
and eventually the industry was founded in this 
country by a Company which has its headquarters 
at Millwall. In the process adopted at these 
works—that of Dr Liepmann—specially prepared 


coke is first of all pulverised in a disintegrator ; 
it is then hardened by heat, mixed with a tarry 
compound, and thoroughly incorporated into a 
plastic mass ina mill. It is afterwards subjected 
to hydraulic pressure, and forced through dies of 
different apertures, so as to form rods of various 
thicknesses, These are cut into twelve-inch 
lengths, and after being air-dried and straightened, 
are baked at a red-heat in cast-iron boxes, At 
the.same works, carbon plates for batteries are 
also made, the weekly output of both rods and 
plates being about twenty thousand. 

The recent fatal accident in a lead-mine, through 
the ignition of gas by shot-firing, once more calls 
attention to the necessity of finding some safer 
means of blasting rock than is afforded by gun- 
powder, The offer of Mr Ellis Lever to place 
in the hands of the Home Secretary the sum of 
one thousand pounds, to be divided between the 
inventor of such a boon and the producer of 
the best safety lamp for miners’ use, has, for 
apparently very inadequate reasons, been rejected 
by the government. It would seem, however, 
from recent experiments, that the new explosive, 
Roburite, described recently by us (No. 203), 
fulfils all the conditions required. It will do 
the same amount of work in detaching rock as 
gunpowder will, while it emits neither flash nor 
sparks, Experiments made in chambers charged 
with explosive gases mingled with coal-dust 
showed that roburite does not ignite them. We 
trust that these results will be verified by 
further trials, and that by these means one of 
the most deadly risks which the miner has to 
meet with will cease to exist. 

It is always a matter for regret, especially 
for the taxpayer, that our expensive engines of 
warfare are superseded by something different 
almost as soon as they are completed. Our small- 
arms, for instance, have generally been superseded 
by some other pattern before they have been 
furnished to all our troops. The torpedo boats 
about which we have heard so much during the 
past few years, and which have always been con- 
sidered such marvels of speed and power in a 
small compass, are now found to exhibit several 
grave faults. They are crank, uncomfortable, and 
wet at sea, and therefore so unpopular with the 
service, that they are never used except for 
practice; and even when this happens, some 
defect is sure to be detected, owing to the idleness 
to which they have been condemned. So they 
are to be replaced by a new type of torpedo 
vessel which shall combine the good qualities of 
the old boats with the general culiiienta of a 

innace. The first boat of the new pattern was 
ately tried at Poplar, and gave, it is said, great 
satisfaction to all who watched her performance, 

An artificial substitute for gum-arabic which is 
said to possess the appearance and properties of 
the genuine article, is described by the American 
Druggist. It is made as follows: Twenty parts 
of powdered sugar are boiled in fresh milk seven 
parts; with this are mixed fifty parts of a 
thirty-six per cent. solution of sodic silicate (water- 
lass). After cooling to a temperature of one 
Sindee’ and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit, the 
mixture is poured into tin boxes, when the imita- 
tion gum separates from it in granular masses, 
This product cannot be used for adulterating true 
gum without ready detection, 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Methylated spirit is a compound which is used 
for various purposes in the arts, and is also pretty 
well known in the domestic household. It con- 
sists of spirits of wine rendered nauseous to the 
taste by the admixture of a certain proportion 
of wood-naphtha, an addition which is purposely 
made to it, so that it cannot be used for drinking 

urposes, to the prejudice of the revenue. It was 
believed that by no process could its disagree- 
able smell and taste . taken from it; but this 
seems to be an erroneous idea, A mineral- 
water engineer and manufacturer of essences has 
recently been fined for using this potent spirit 
in his trade ; and it almost raises a smile when 
we learn that his principal use for the fiery com- 
pound has been in the manufacture of essences 
wherewith to flavour so-called temperance bever- 
ages. The analyst at Somerset House who exam- 
ined some of these sweep compounds deposed 
that they were composed entirely of methylated 
spirit diluted with water, and suitably flavoured. 

he half-gallon of samples purchased from this 
manufacturer, upon which the prosecution rested, 
cost twenty-four shillings, while the price of 
methylated spirit per gallon undiluted is three 
shillings and sixpence, It is an uncomfortable 
thought that other popular drinks may be added 
to by the same vile compound. 

In Germany, paving-stones are being manu- 
factured by a new method. The material is a 
kind of brick made by mixing finely ground 
red argillaceous slate and ground clay, with five 
per cent. of iron ore added to the mixture. This 
compound is moistened with a solution of sul- 
phate of iron to which fine iron ore has been 
added ; it is next formed into slabs by pressure, 
and submitted for several hours to the action of 
a furnace. 

In the recent review of ‘The Progress of Pre- 
ventive Medicine during the Victorian Era, which 
formed the subject of Dr Thorne Thorne’s address 
to the Epidemiological Society, a good deal of 
attention was directed to the gradual decline of 
smallpox in this country. In the period between 
the years 1838-1842, the deaths from this disease 
in England amounted to 57:2 per hundred thou- 
sand living. In the similar period of five years 
1880-1884, the death-rate had sunk to 6°5 per 
hundred thousand. It is believed that vac- 
cination has not only had a direct influence 
in this marvellous reduction in the number of 
victims to a terrible scourge, but has also to 
some extent acted indirectly, in rendering the 
offspring of vaccinated parents less liable to the 
disease. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that india- 
rubber tubing gradually loses its elasticity, and 
becomes so hard that it will readily crack by 
pressure with the fingers. This alteration of 
structure is said to be due to the gradual forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid, by the action of the atmo- 
sphere upon the sulphur contained in the mate- 
rial, and which is added to it in the vulcanising 
process. The deterioration can be obviated b 
occasionally washing the tubing with a we 
alkaline solution. 

An interesting paper on ‘Primary Batteries for 
Illuminating Purposes’ was recently read at a 
meeting of the Society of Engineers by the past 
President, Mr Nursey. We may broadly say that 
such an exposition of the capabilities of these 


batteries was much wanted, for new kinds are 
constantly being invented, and many of them are 
much vaunted ‘by those who have an interest in 
their commercial success, After describing the 
best known of these batteries, Mr Nursey sug- 
gested that they should be submitted to a com- 
mittee of independent electricians, chemists, engi- 
neers, and others, so that each battery might te 
subjected to a rigorous test. In this way alone 
the survival of the fittest would be secured, and 
investors would save their capital. In the discus- 
sion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr 
Preece, whose position at the Post-office has given 
him great experience of the behaviour of all kinds 
of batteries, expressed himself as being to a cer- 
tain extent an opponent of primary batteries. He 
believed that any attempt at lighting mansions or 
houses by their aid must end in failure. One 

oint in his remarks is especially worthy of notice. 

he inventors of new batteries are very fond of 
saying that the by-products will almost pay the 
expense of maintenance. Mr Preece tells us that 
in the Post-office are some five hundred thousand 
batteries, the products of which are of course very 
weighty. These products, however, have never | 
yet paid the cost of collection. 

A new process has been patented in America 
for the manufacture of tin plates of great length. 
The substratum is of steel, which, first rolled hot, 
and then cold, is gradually reduced to the required 
thickness. The surface of the metal is next 
scoured ; and then, in the form of a continuous 
plate, it is fed intoa bath of molten tin. After 
the metal has received in this way a coating of 
tin on both sides, it is passed between highl 
polished rolls under immense pressure, by whic 
means the tin and steel are so consolidated to- 
gether that the finished plate is superior in every 
respect to the ordinary article. 

here was recently sold in London six tons of 
ivory sent by Stanley from the Congo via Belgium. 
The weight and quality were considered good ; 
and Messrs Rodgers and Sons, the great cutlers of 
Sheffield, were the buyers. It is stated that this 
firm consumes annually the ivory produced by 
eight hundred elephants, At this rate of con- 
sumption, the increase in value of this beautiful 
material, and the threatened extinction of the 
elephant, are not to be wondered at. It seems 
that the African ivory-dealers are quite as expert 
at trade tricks as are the members of more civil- 
ised communities. They have discovered the 
advantage of pouring lead into the cavity of the 
ivory tusk to increase its weight, a mode of ye 
tion which often remains undiscovered until the 
workman saws the tusk asunder, when the teeth 
of the tool break against the inserted metal. As 
ivory is twelve shillings a pound, the fraud is a 
profitable one. 

Mr Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, writes us 
as follows with regard to the use of cream with 
hot milk for the weakly: ‘The value of cream 
as a nourishing and sustaining food is well 
understood; but it is a food apt to disagree. 
If mixed with milk before boiling, cream becomes 
partially coagulated ; and cold milk with added 
cream is difficult of digestion. Some months 
ago, I tried the effect of good thick sweet cream 
stirred into very hot milk, that is, immediately 
after boiling. The mixture remained, as I had 
hoped, perfectly limpid and without tendency 
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late. Grateful to the palate and easily 
assimilated, I find; from daily experience, that 
a full ‘mid-day meal of this food—at all times, 
for the weakly, ‘infinitely superior to cod-liver 


oil—consisting of a-quarter of a pint of cream, 
a pint to a pint’and a half of milk, and a due 
roportion of bread, may be taken even by a 
without fear of after-dis- 


yspeptic’ like myself 
comfort.” 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


Stent we stand ‘neath the wintry sky ; 
The minutes are going fast ; 
When out on the midnight air there rings 
The sound of the bells at last ; 
Clashing and chiming the Old Year out, 
As we stand at the New-Year’s door, 
Waiting with half-reluctant steps 
To cross its threshold o’er. 


Full of changes the Past has been ; 
And changes will come again, 
Bringing their wealth of untold joy, 
Or a weight of infinite pain’; 
Loosening our hold on earthly things 
And pleasures, so transient here ; 
Welcoming in fresh loves and lives, 
And parting with those held dear. 


As we look back with a lingering glance 
O’er bygone months and days, 
How little we find for murmuring, 
How much we find for praise ! 
Should we, then, hesitate to cross 
And enter another year, 
Rich in that all-sufficing love 
That casts out every fear? 


Hush! For one moment, silence rétgns ; 
Stilled is the merry din ; 
Quietly let the Old Year go, 
And let the New pass in ; 
Only an instant, and then, with a rush, 
As if all the bells of earth 
Had caught the sound and lent their voice, 
Is welcomed the New-Year’s birth. 
Mena Bretsy. 


Volume IV. of the Fifth Series of CHAamBErs’s 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


A cloth case for binding the whole of the numbers 
Sor 1887 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all 
times. 


The First Monthly Part of the New Volume, issued January 31st, will contain the 
opening Chapters of a new Novel: 


MORTAL COIL 


By GRANT ALLEN, 


Avtuor or ‘In Aut SHanes,’ ‘Srrance Srories,’ &. 


THIS 


Also a complete Story by Grorce Manvittx Fenn, entitled : 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Chambers, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, and 239 High Street, Edinburgh. 


All Rights Reserved, 
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PREPARED CALIFORNIAN BORAX, RENDERS 
“The Household Treasure,” i THE SKIN 
ls supplied by aii Family Grocers and Oilmen in Packets 6d., 3d., and : SOFT, 
14.— Uses and Valuable Recipes with each. es SMOOTH, AND 
CAUTION .—7%is is the Original and only Genuine 3 WHITE, 
PREPARED BORAX. Entirely removes 
SUITABLE SAFE, E RINE atoness, cnars, ac, 
PERSONAL AGREEABLE, Frost, Cola ‘Winds, 
AN and Hard Water, 
DOMESTIC ABSOLUTELY) 
USES pune, | ANP BRAURIPUL, COMPLEXION 
tist 4 r 
PATENT BORAX CO., For the toilet and the nursery it is INVALUABLE. Bottles ts., 
Discoverers and Sole Makers, BIRMINGHAM. 1s. gd., and as. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free 
Borax Book, “‘ Home and Health and Beauty,” with Sample Packet, for 3d. extra by the sole makers, 
Free by Post for Two Stamps. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


VELUTINA 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


VELVET PILE FABRICS, 


ADVANTAGES. 


Cannot be distinguished from Silk Velvet. Must 
supersede all other substitutes. 

Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark and crease 
than Silk Velvet. . 


More durable than Silk Velvet. 
In every quality the WEAR IS GUARANTEED. 


For the protection of purchasers the name is stamped on the selvage of the cloth. 


Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Manchester, Glasgow, &., and retail from the best 
drapers everywhere. 


“THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—< Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; look-~ 
ing back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of each the face 
of a WARNING ANGEL.’—Lorp Lyrron. AFTER A DAY’S PLEASURE USE 


| ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT ’& ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ 


‘ Men laugh and riot till the feast is o’er, 
> Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh no more.” 
Maal Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues.’— 


Bishop Hall, 

[DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 

1 Late hours, fagged unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich 
food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, feverish cold, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of a petite 
sourness of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ (and NO'S 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ as occasion may require). They are everything 
you could wish as a simple and natural health-giving agent. You cannot over- 
state their great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


How, TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMU- 
J] LANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, 
as pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient 
amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise 
great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 
largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; 
while light white wines, and gin or whisky, largely diluted with soda-water 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT ’ and ENO'’S 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ are peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weak- 
ness of the liver; they possess the power of reparation when digestion has been 
disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the right track to health. A world o/ 
woes is avoided by those who use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO:’ therefore ro family should ever be without them. 
ADAC HE, DISORDERED STOMACH, AND NERVOUS 
= | DI EAS&S, or a Gouty Rheumatic condition of the Blood 
producing Liver Disturbance, Liver Indigestion, Biliary Dis- 
— ; turbance, and Persisting Indigestion.—Use ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE 
— ee MOTO.’—A short trial will prove ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to be ot 
= = the highest excellence as a and 
‘ saat 3 ail in every way as simple as sound Ri ruit; shou! ept ready for any 

ou comest In such questionable shape.’—Shakespeare. in headache and stomach, &e. 

WEST INDIES.—To Mr J. C. Exo, London.—‘ Please send me a further supply of your “VEGETABLE MOTO” to the value of 
the P.O. Order inclosed (eight shillings). ‘The first small parcel received came up fully to what is written of them.—St Kitts, 11th Oct, 1887. 

CAUTION.—Zxamine cach Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’! Without it, you have been imposed on by @ worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 
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THe LE 53 Best OF TEA can SAVE FROM 10'to 20 PER © 


BY PURCHASING THESE TEAS. 


6-Cord 


SEWING COTTON. VER 


Renowned for— 


Its. Softness. 

Its Great Strength. 

Its Evenness in Working. 

Its Entire Freedom from Knots, | 

Its General Excellence. 

Its Intrinsic Value. 
Reliable for all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
Justly described as the 

OF SEWING COTTON 
FOR BOTH BAND AND 
MACHINE USE. | 
Wholesale Agents—FELSTEAD & 
HUNT, 41 St Paul's Churchyard, 
London, B.C. ; and 9 Fountain Street, Manchester. 
Sole Agent for Iveland--WM. HUGHES, 4 Howard Street, Belfast. 


CASH'S 
CAMBR 


+ Our Teas are of the highest quality, ! 
are supplied at the Wholesale Prices 
‘Write for Samples and contrast with Tea use 
hitherto. Carriack Pam To att Parts. 
Prices, Is. 8d. to 3s. per tb. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


FRILLINGS 


Made in the following Patterns, viz—PLAIN, LACE EDGE, IMPERIAL, 
SPIRES, LILY, VIOLET, PLEATINGS, &c. 


*,* ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE SY POST. 


LAL 
AWARDED SEVEN ‘PRIZE BIRD'S | 


POWDER. This admirable sv) stite 
for Eggs provides an endless variety . 
choice Dishes, SOLD EVERYWHER 


| Pag’ In 64. bo 
process. eg sufficient 1 
SIRCULAR | Pinte; 
Assorted || Sweets, 
UPOINTEDE Sample Box, | Gratin 
Seven The new and enlarged edition, 
C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s Pen Works, Birmingham. C. B. & Co. are also manufac- by ALFRED 
turers of J Pens, School Pens, turned-up points, turned-down points, curved, square, SONS, B 


and slanting nibbed, and every other description of Steel Pens. 
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